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“A faithful man shall be much praised.” Proverbs: 
XxVIi, 20. 




















AD a stranger in New York, knowing nothing of 

the day’s happenings, chanced on the morning of 
March 13 to be in the vicinity of the great Catholic 
Cathedral, he would surely have stopped to wonder what 
had brought such an immense multitude together. Both 
sides of Fifth and Madison Avenues, of Fiftieth and 
Fifty-first Streets, were filled with people, not noisy, not 
clamorous, but speaking in that low tone which we use 
in the presence of death and when laboring under a sense 
of grief and loss. Traffic on the streets was practically 
suspended, save at intervals when a way across was made 
by the imperious right hand of the trained bluecoat, who 
even in the midst of his anxious task did not forget to 
touch his hat to each passing priest. As we approach 
the Cathedral doors we notice the long line vainly waiting 
for admission, and as we enter we find every available 
seating and standing space in the vast edifice already 
occupied, although it is a half hour before the time set 
for the Mass. The whole Epistle side of the middle aisle 
pews is filled with men, as representative a body as has’ 
ever been brought together at a public function. And 
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then as the clergy move in slow procession out from the 
sacristy into the sanctuary, there are seen priests in hun- 
dreds from New York and neighboring dioceses: Fran- 
ciscans, Redemptorists, Paulists, Jesuits, Monsignori to 
the number of nearly thirty, Bishops Shahan and Hayes, 
the officers of the Mass and, last in the line his Eminence 
Cardinal Farley. 

Lying dead before God’s altar, was a prince of men, 
an apostle of the laity consecrated to the service of 
Christ in His poor and suffering members by a zeal and 
fidelity that might almost be deemed of vow, a model 
Catholic husband and father, a citizen whose probity, 
disinterestedness and clear-sightedness had won him the 
respect of Catholic, non-Catholic and non-Christian alike ; 
above all and through all and in all, a faithful son and 
follower of St. Vincent de Paul and Frederick Ozanam. 

Such was Thomas M. Mulry, president of the Superior 
Council of the St. Vincent de Paul Society in the United 
States; and the tribute that was paid him so deservedly 
on the day of his burial finds echo in the hearts of Cath- 
olics throughout the land.. Bishop Hayes in his funeral 
sermon gave him the title of the Frederick Ozanam of the 
United States, and those of our own city who knew him 
best, who had felt the impulse given to our work in 
Philadelphia by his occasional visits here, those who had 
sat with him and followed his leadership in the National 
Conferences of Catholic Charities, they, I say, will thank 
the Auxiliary Bishop of New York for his felicitous 
designation and characterization of the departed Vin- 
centian. 

Of his interior virtues, of his thorough Catholicism, 
of his care in bringing up and looking after his family, 
I do not propose now to speak. I may note, however, in 
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passing, two sets of facts: first, that his work as a Vin- 
centian and the time and labor it involved, did not draw 
down upon him the rebuke of St. Paul and his harsh 
condemnation of those who neglect their own household 
to attend to other duties, no matter how praiseworthy or 
good in themselves. Attention to his business was neces- 
sary for his family’s support, and he gave it that at- 
tention not with a view to amassing wealth, for he died 
what the world of these days would call a poor man, but 
to furnish each and all of his numerous family a com- 
plete, sound Catholic education: the best capital and start 
in life that any Catholic parent can transmit to his chil- 
dren, implying as it does for them the need and responsi- 
bility of using and developing the gifts they have re- 
ceived. The second fact, or rather the sequence of the 
first, is the deep religious atmosphere which surrounded 
the family and which inspired and nurtured the vocation 
of three of his sons to the Society of Jesus and one of his 
daughters to the Sisters of Charity. Four of Mr. Mulry’s 
own brothers became Jesuits and one sister a Sister of 
Charity. 

One more little incident before I draw the veil over 
the privacy of a family life so simple, so united, so demo- 
cratic that I would fain dwell longer on it were it not 
that I am addressing his brother-Vincentians, and my 
message is to them rather than to,the Faithful at large. A 
year or so after Mr. Mulry’s election to the presidency of 
the Emigrant Bank his friends were urging him to move 
into more fashionable quarters, as his new position and 
increased income seemed to require and warrant. Perry 
Street and old St. Joseph’s parish, New York, had be- 
come pretty much like lower Spruce Street and Old St. 
Joseph’s parish, Philadelphia. These arguments had little 
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weight with Mr. and Mrs. Mulry, but the thought oc- 
curred to both that perhaps it might not be so with the 
children, college boys and convent girls, for they might 
be a little ashamed to invite their companions to that 
section of the city, etc. A referendum was suggested. 
The children, large and small, were called together; the 
matter was explained but no attempt made by either 
parent to influence the decision. The vote was unani- 
mous for old St. Joseph’s and No. 10 Perry Street. 
And now let us ask ourselves what was the secret of 
Thomas Mulry’s power and influence, for he possessed 
both, and his advice and counsel in many instances and 
in widely different quarters were regarded as final. It 
may be said without transgressing the bounds that both 
truth and propriety impose that not another citizen of 
New York City deserved and enjoyed the unquestioning 
trust and settled respect of the public to a greater degree. 
Within the last twenty years there was scarcely a com- 
mittee appointed by governor or mayor, independent of 
political affiliations, to deal with social or charitable ques- 
tions on which the name of Thomas M. Mulry did not 
appear. Time and again high civic office was offered 
him, but refused on the ground that its acceptance would 
prove an interference with his work on various chari- 
ties, and, failing this consent, governor and mayor would 
call on him for advice on their appointments. In giving 
such advice, the one consideration uppermost in Mr. 
Mulry’s mind, the standard and scales by which he 
measured and weighed appointments, men and legislation, 
was its effect upon charities and charitable institutions. 
In the mayoralty contest between Gaynor and Bannard 
he was criticized both severely and unjustly for support- 
ing the candidacy of Gaynor. His explanation and de- 
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fense was this: “Gaynor would not interfere with the 
appropriations to Catholic institutions ; Bannard might do 
away with them.” On a memorable occasion the then 
President Roosevelt absolutely refused even to consider 
a petition for some child’s-welfare legislation, because 
the petition did not contain the name of Mr. Mulry and 
had not been previously submitted to his inspection and 
approval. 

We might cite other instances illustrative of his in- 
fluence among those outside the Church, the great work 
he accomplished in welding together Catholics and Prot- 
estants and Jews in the common cause of charity and in 
agreement on those points on which they could take a 
stand on the same ground. But enough has been said on 
this subject and more than enough to justify the inference 
of his still greater power and influence among his own, 
the men who could more fully appreciate the supernatural 
motives upon which he acted, the men associated with 
him in the St. Vincent de Paul conferences and councils, 
or on the boards of directors of our various Catholic in- 
stitutions. Of course, there were at times differences of 
opinion ; all did not agree with him or he with them; but 
as a writer in the Catholic University Bulletin for March 
has well said, “Mr. Mulry’s gift in inviting and holding 
confidence, even when controversies as to facts and con- 
flicts among standards were rife, was nothing short of 
marvelous.” In recognition of this and other sterling 
qualities high honors came to him, but how meekly he 
wore them! He seemed to be saying in his heart: “Not 
to us, O Lord, not to us, but to Thy Name be glory.” 
Pius X made him a Knight of St. Gregory. Notre Dame 
bestowed upon him the much-prized Laetare Medal, and 
a little less than a year ago the Catholic University of 
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America conferred upon him the degree of doctor of 
laws. 

With all these facts before us, let us address ourselves 
to the question, What was the secret of Mr. Mulry’s 
power and influence, what the key of his achievements in 
Church and State? Mark it well, he was not a man of 
college education. He had not that mysterious gift which 
for want of a better name we term personal magnetism. 
He was not an eloquent talker. He was hesitant rather 
than fluent of speech. But he was a thinker and a deep 
one in that best of all schools for the solution of social, 
economic and charitable problems, the school of practical 
experience and of actual acquaintance and contact with 
the conditions we are trying to improve, and when such 
a matter was under discussion, you could almost follow 
the trend of his thought in the quiet mannerisms by which 
he manifested exteriorly his mental acceptance or re- 
jection of an argument advanced by a speaker, and the 
brief but relevant inquiry by which he drew out more 
clearly a point. The late David Bennett Hill, once Gov- 
ernor of New York and afterwards Senator from that 
State, is quoted as saying that in pleading before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, he always ad- 
dressed his argument to Chief Justice White, and was 
at times purposely prolix in order to elicit the Chief 
Justice’s questioning, “This is what you mean, Mr. Hill,” 
and that he could forecast the decision of the whole 
bench by the effects his plea had had upon the Chief 
Justice. It was somewhat in this wise with Mr. Mulry 
and his associates, and he shared with our Catholic Chief 
Justice another most excellent quality: that of having 
no patience with expediency as opposed to principle. 

Another element in Mr. Mulry’s success and a reason 
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for the universal esteem in which we held him, was the 
conviction of his unimpeachable probity and thorough 
unselfishness. He could not be swerved from a purpose 
once undertaken, and there was absolutely no self-seeking 
in aught that he said or did. And if we add to the words 
of our text the adjective “just” in all that it implies of 
a man’s relation to God and his fellow-man, Mr. Mulry’s 
life and character may be thus summarized: A faithful 
and just man, who shall be much praised not only on 
earth, but at the higher judgment-seat of heaven. 

And now, my dear Vincentians, a final word all for 
yourselves, which would be perhaps not understood by 
others nor admitted by them as an adequate explanation. 
Thomas Maurice Mulry was what he was, did what he 
did and lived as he lived, his example a shining light to 
every Catholic layman, because he was possessed and 
ruled by the true and perfect spirit of your society. 
There was the exceptionally strong and solid foundation 
of the teaching and example of saintly parents and a 
home life that breathed much of the regularity, devotion 
and austere obedience of the cloister. But the spiritual 
edifice he erected on this foundation was mainly along 
the lines mapped out by St. Vincent de Paul and Fred- 
erick Ozanam. His connection with the society began 
as a young man, and he sought and found in this con- 
nection and association not only a means and help to 
personal service of the poor, but of advancing his own 
sanctification : the double object proposed to its members. 
Ripening years had opened up before him new vistas 
of the society’s possibilities of good which he strove to 
realize in his own person and to point out to others who 
would cooperate with or succeed him. Years of close 
and intimate friendship with him convince me that if 
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we were to place on his tombstone a distinctive appella- 
tion, his wish would be that the chiseled letters read “A 
Brother of the St. Vincent de Paul Society.” The up- 
building of the St. Vincent de Paul Society in the United 
States was his principal achievement of a positive and 
measurable kind. Yours is the legacy to give that 
achievement permanency and extension. May God, in 
His goodness, raise up in your Society not one, but many 
leaders to walk in the footsteps of the strong yet gentle 
Mulry, filled with his spirit of charitable zeal and self- 
sacrifice, graced with his Christ-like gift of becoming all 
things to all men to gain all to Christ. “Come ye, blessed 
of my Father, possess you the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world. For I was hungry 
and you gave me to eat; I was thirsty and you gave me 
to drink ; I was a stranger and you took me in; naked and 
you covered me; sick and you visited me; I was in prison 
and you came to me.” With these words as the basis 
of the final judgment, who should pass from life with 
firmer assurance of a happy eternity than a faithful, 
worthy member of the St. Vincent de Paul Society? 
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The Way of the Good Shepherd 


By Paut L. BLAKELy, s.J. 


HE perfect love that casts out fears makes a glory 
in her peaceful eyes. For her there is no past; no 
memory of searing nights and haggard dawns, of drag- 
ging days of misery, remorse and scorn. Only the per- 
fume of the broken box of spikenard, symbol of a bruised 
and contrite heart, lingers to tell that many sins have 
been forgiven her who has loved much. She sits at the 
feet of Christ, and is content. She has found Him in 
the House of the Good Shepherd. 

Thus year by year, nay, week by week, in these quiet 
homes, sacred to love and penitence, for our solacing 
and lest the world think the Gospel only an idle tale, is 
retold the beautiful story of her who, after many wan- 
derings, came to know why God put love in the human 
heart. Within these sheltering walls, the hapless objects 
of the world’s cold contumely follow Magdalene to Cal- 
vary, there to wash the stained robes of their woman- 
hood whiter than snow, in the crimson tide that flows 
from the riven Heart of Christ. They that were lost 
have been found. 

The modern civilization which calls evil good and good 
evil, has lured into the desert many souls for whom the 
Heart of the Shepherd mourns. The hot words of Lecky, 
flung like acid into the face of a degraded public opinion, 
that “There has arisen in society a figure which is cer 
tainly the most mournful, and in some respects the most 
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awful, upon which the eye of the moralist can dwell,” 
need not be accepted in their main import, even by those 
who are well aware that she, on whose “degraded and 
ignoble form are concentrated the passions that might 
have filled the world with shame,” still abides in all de- 
grees of society, at once a source of physical and moral 
corruption, and, paradoxically, a possible shield against 
even greater evils. Harried and hounded, when she has 
not been enveloped in a hurtful sentimentality, she has 
been the theme of countless volumes elaborated by psy- 
chologists and moralists, and the occasion of much well- 
meaning but inefficient legislation. Dealt with often and 
by many forces, but not always wisely, she has occupied 
much of the public’s attention; and in the chorus of 
conflicting opinions, the charge has been made that the 
Catholic Church is derelict in dealing with an unfortunate 
class which constitutes what is now termed a problem in 
economics or social hygiene. 

The Catholic Church will not accept the discussion of 
the problem on these grounds alone. Certainly, they are 
not to be slighted, much less rejected. But they are 
secondary, not fundamental. When one is cold, wet 
and hungry, when life holds out nothing better than an 
immutable sentence of toil and want, resistance is not 
easy. Hence, like her Master, the Church would supply, 
as far as may be possible, the reasonable temporal 
needs of her children, “lest they faint in the way.” But 
even under the most unfavorable circumstances, resistance 
is not impossible. Despite the flood of sentimentality 
poured out by the popular magazines and some State 
reports, it is fairly evident that the stability of the girl 
who works is not dependent upon her wages, and that 
she who would gladly choose death of the body rather 
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than of the soul is not an uncommon type. The Church, 
so thoroughly acquainted with the weakness of human 
nature, is not unmindful of its nobility. She knows well 
the serene heights to which human nature, ennobled by 
grace, can and does rise. Man does not live by bread 
alone, nor perish in its absence. Even admitting the 
dangers to youth, such as lack of proper housing, food, 
and necessary recreation, usually connected with poverty, 
it still remains true that no one was ever dragged into 
the depths of vice whose gaze had been firmly set on the 
ideals made practical by the teachings of the Catholic 
Church. 

Physical comfort, the goal of modern sociologists, 
freedom from care, opportunities for education and social 
refinement, can no more insure chastity than the most 
grinding poverty, involving the lack of all things from 
a temporal point of view desirable, can wreck it. Fifth 
Avenue does not necessarily connote heaven, nor is an 
East Side tenement always an anteroom of hell. When 
Henley wrote that he was the captain of his soul, his 
spirit of defiance made the claim an empty boast. The 
Catholic Church teaches that, with the help of God, it is 
a fact. Therefore does she refuse to countenance the 
materialistic view that the problem of vice can be solved 
only by a reconstruction of society which will give to 
every man according to his temporal needs. Man is not 
a creature of the State, nor is he dependent upon the 
State for the truest achievement of life’s purpose. So- 
ciety can hinder or help, but of itself, cannot prevent him 
from attaining the end for which he came into existence. 

What, then, is the policy of the Church in dealing with 
this dark disorder? It can be stated simply. She sees 
neither safety for the innocent nor salvation for the err- 
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ing save in a firm adhesion to the teachings of Jesus 
Christ. She does not propose to reconstruct the sin- 
wrecked soul by substituting courses in music or domestic 
economy for a humble, hopeful acknowledgment of the 
fact that sin is a moral disorder calling for personal 
reparation. Only He who made the soul can heal it, and 
she brings it to Him and leaves it in His hands. Her 
dealings with the sinner are dictated by the words of 
Christ to Magdalene, “Go in peace; thy sins are for- 
given.” Not because they had no objective existence, 
but because love, working through penitence, has re- 
stored the balance in the moral order, and by putting all 
past transgressions into the merciful hands of God, has 
done away with their guilt forever. This is the basis of 
all the reconstructive measures employed by the Church. 
It is the way of the Good Shepherd; it finds a beautiful 
modern expression in the institutions consecrated by this 
touching name of the Saviour. 

Cn the other hand, she has no sympathy with the cur- 
rent opinion that sin is simply a pathological condition 
beyond personal control, like mumps or measles. She 
will not admit that sin is due solely to malign social con- 
ditions, and that, in consequence, the individual is the 
victim and society the sinner. Not so are human beings 
made. The Church knows and common experience 
teaches that day by day men and women, with eyes open 
to the guilt and consequences of sin, and utterly beyond 
the reach of “malign social conditions,” freely transgress 
the: moral law. A principle of modern pedagogy which 
bids the teacher “never to tell the child that he has done 
wrong, but to place before him ideals of positive con- 
structive value inducing him to do what is right,” has 
long been adopted by agencies of reform outside the 
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Catholic Church. But sin is not a mere pathological 
condition or a social disorder inducing no personal re- 
sponsibility. It is an act whereby one, knowing good, 
chooses evil, thereby violating the moral order ; hence the 
reconstruction of the individual must include an adequate 
reparation of the moral order violated by the culprit. 
But there is nothing to reform if there has been no sin, 
and no repentance is possible unless the disorder has 
been acknowledged. The Church, then, sees no true re- 
construction in the process which does not admit this 
violation, and which, while endeavoring to lead the erring 
soul to love virtue, does not teach it to hate vice as well. 

It has been alleged, not wholly without bitterness, that 
the interest of the Church begins only when the in- 
dividual has become a social menace. The charge is 
utterly without proof. On the contrary, in the extent 
and efficiency of its preventive work, no organization can 
be compared with the Catholic Church; a fact of which 
even some of her children seem unaware. She does not 
undervalue the constructive aids suggested by modern 
needs, such as playgrounds, social centers and vocational 
schools, but she does not place her chief reliance upon 
them. By developing character on supernatural lines, she 
strikes at the very root of delinquency. Defending, as 
no human organization dares defend, the sanctity of the 
home, she secures the foundation of human society. Mar- 
riage she regards as a Sacrament; to every mother she 
holds up as the ideal, the love of Mary for the Infant 
Redeemer, and to every father the patient sacrifices of 
Joseph. Her watchfulness follows the child into the 
schools. The houses she builds for the little ones of the 
flock are dedicated to Christ, so that from the beginning 
they may associate every activity with some thought of 
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God or religion. But her greatest aid is in the Sacra- 
ments, those sacred rites which strengthen the soul, not 
by asking for the grace of God, as prayer does, but by 
conferring it. in her schools, she trains more than one 
and a half million children; an equal number are sub- 
jected, in greater or less degree, to her tireless influence. 
What child-caring institution in the United States, how- 
ever vast its resources, can equal or even vie with this 
record of preventive, genuinely constructive work? 

That we can be saved only in the name of Christ, is as 
true in sociology as in religion. Despite the reformers, 
it is probable that the social evil will always afflict so- 
ciety in some degree, an evidence and effect of human 
weakness or human malice. But they are working most 
effectively to lessen the evil who instill into the souls of 
the coming generation, principles of self-restraint not 
founded on appeals to the child’s budding sense of social 
justice, but upon the grace of God. In this as in all 
other disorders the only sure remedy, as Leo XIII so 
often declared, is to be found in a return to Christ, the 
Shepherd and Ruler of souls. 
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Twentieth-Century ‘‘Science’’ 


Two Papers on Evolution 


By Ricwarp H. Tierney, S.J. 


Tue Misstnc Link, RELIGION AND MorALItTyY 


“TIME was when simple folk paid little heed to the 

problem of science. That time has passed. The 
newspapers and cheap novels have thrust these problems 
upon the notice of all. They occupy the thoughts of pro- 
fessors and mechanics alike. .They form topics of con- 
versation for working girls and idle ladies. Today 
scarcely anyone is ignorant of the fact that problems 
cluster round the missing link. Timid souls are fright- 
ened by them. They fear that if a link is found religion 
and morality will be doomed to extinction. That religion 
and morality will suffer detriment no one doubts. Wicked 
men grasp at any reason, however absurd, for further 
wickedness. That they should suffer detriment is an all 
but patent absurdity. The missing link, what will it be? 
It will be a skeleton of a creature intermediate between 
ape and man. What follows from this? Not one jot or 
tittle against religion and morals. They will remain as 
they are now, unscathed, untouched. Even a cursory ex- 
amination of facts will convince reasonable men of this. 
Given a missing link, scientists will conclude that man’s 
body has been evolved from a lower form. Be it so. 
God will neither be annihilated nor minimized thereby. 
He will still remain God, Lord, Creator. Man will still 
be a mere creature, subject to the Creator. The afore- 
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said evolution would rather heighten than diminish the 
dignity of God, if that were at all possible. It pre- 
supposes a long progression from lower forms to a higher 
form, in accordance with set laws which must work 
through ages with the utmost precision in order that a 
predetermined end may be achieved. Such a process 
postulates a supremely intelligent Founder of law, Pro- 
mulgator of law, Guardian of law, God, infinite in un- 
diminished power, unblemished in sanctity. Thus the 
ultimate source of religion and morals remains. Religion 
and morals themselves remain, must remain. Moreover, 
man’s body is not man. He has an immortal soul, a 
simple, spiritual substance which informs the body and 
makes it what it is, the body of a rational creature. This 
soul or spirit is not the outcome of an evolutionary pro- 
cess. It was created directly, immediately by God. Be- 
tween it and the soul of the brute there is an unbridged, 
impassable gulf. No process of evolution can fill the 
chasm, All the powers of nature stand helpless on its 
brink. The human soul is but a little lower than the 
Angels. The most perfect brute-soul is little higher than 
the animating principle of the glow-worm. The former 
is simple, spiritual, capable of an existence independent 
of matter. The latter is extended, material, dependent 
upon matter for its continuance in existence. Under 
such circumstances it is clear that the former cannot be 
produced by an upgrowth of the latter. Essential dif- 
ferences cannot be smoothed away by a series of acci- 
dental modifications. Neither can the brute leap into the 
estate of man by a sudden essential change. The dog 
cannot fall asleep a dog and awake a man. By no con- 
ceivable process can such an occurrence take place. This 
is not a conclusion of reason alone. Strange to say, it 
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was supported by no less an authority than Virchow, who 
was neither ignorant of science nor biased in favor of 
theology. The soul, therefore, is directly and im- 
mediately due to a creative act. God is surely master 
here. Man is just as surely a creature. Now religion 
and morals are primarily a matter of the soul. With one 
slight reservation which does not pertain to our thesis, 
they concern the body through the soul and by reason of 
the soul. The conclusion is obvious. It calls for no 
labor but only for this statement, that the direct and im- 
mediate creation of the soul is the second reason why 
religion and morals would remain undisturbed in the face 
of one or 1,000 missing links. At this juncture a piping 
voice cries, “Fraud!” The materialist is alert to accuse 
us of deception. Here is his difficulty. The Bible is the 
source of faith. The Bible teaches that man’s body was 
directly and immediately produced by God from the slime 
of the earth. The discovery of the missing link would 
falsify this. Thus the source of faith would not only be 
discredited but ruined. Religion should and would dis- 
appear. This reasoning is much too swift to be accurate. 
In the first place the Bible as interpreted by the properly 
constituted authority, the Catholic Church, is one but not 
the only source of faith. This problem does not, however, 
fall within our present scope. We pass it over for the 
second and more pertinent difficulty. Does the Bible 
teach the direct and immediate production of man’s body 
from the slime of the earth? Has the Catholic Church 
ever made such a doctrine an article of faith? A direct, 
frank answer is in order. Here it is: 

The doctrine of the direct and immediate production 
of Adam’s body by God is of common, universal ac- 
ceptance in the Church. Catholic theologians unani- 
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mously teach it, but with few exceptions, they do not 
pronounce it part of the deposit of faith. No Pope, no 
Council has ever defined it. The words of Genesis, “And 
the Lord God formed man of the slime of the earth,” 
imply, so it would seem, direct and immediate produc- 
tion; but of themselves they are neither so precise nor so 
definite as to exclude another interpretation. However, 
the Biblical Commission in a decree dated June 30, 1909, 
has declared that the literal, historical sense of the words 
which relate to the special creation of man cannot be 
called in question. Though this decision does not demand 
the absolute, irremediable assent due to an infallible pro- 
nouncement, yet its authority is such that without a 
great change in the evidence which led to it, the decision 
cannot be contravened lawfully by Catholics. 

From all this it follows that should one believe in the 
production of the human body from lower forms of either 
a gradually progressive or saltatory process of evolution 
he would not cut himself off from the Church by unfaith. 
Nevertheless, in view of the attitude of the theologians 
toward the problem, the decision of the Biblical Commis- 
sion and the entirely unsatisfactory nature of the evidence 
for such an evolution, the Catholic who should believe in 
it would be temerarious indeed, and would place himself 
in a position entirely dangerous to his Faith. For the 
rest, in due time the Church will do justice to this prob- 
lem in her usual calm, critical manner. She is the Divine 
custodian of God’s truth. The gates of hell shall not 
prevail against her. Satan shall not sift her leader who 
through the mercy and wisdom of God is infallible as the 
official teacher of faith and morals. If, as time goes on, 
that leader passes an official judgment on the Scriptural 
question in dispute, Catholics can be sure of two things. 
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First, that consideration was given to all the evidence; 
secondly, that the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Light and 
Truth, guarded their teacher from error. Timid souls, 
hush your complaints, cease your anxieties. Were miss- 
ing links piled as high as Etna on every plain, religion 
and morality would be as they are now, a consolation to 
the godly, a “thwart and disnatured torment” to the un- 
godly. 


Tue Muttitupinous “DAwn MEN” 


The necessity of the missing link is imperative. It 
must be found. The peace and reputation of a large 
number of scientists are contingent on its discovery. 
These men have spun an interesting hypothesis which is 
barely holding together. Evidence is needed to bring 
the hypothesis into the realm of theory. Evidence is 
needed to make the theory a dogma. The “missing link” 
is the evidence. It must be found. Once that is found, 
the hypothesis will jump the theory stage and leap into 
a dogma. In the eyes of these scientists, animate nature 
is like a great chain reaching from earth to heaven. 
There are many links in the chain. The first link is 
crude and imperfect. However, despite its crudeness, it 
gives rise to the more perfect second link. The second 
in turn gives rise to the third, which is more perfect than 
either of its predecessors. Thus the process continues 
until the last link is reached. A continuous, unbroken 
chain is formed. A more perfect link arises from a less 
perfect link in uninterrupted succession. As with the 
chain, so with animate nature. It, too, is an unbroken 
chain. Plants and animals are the links. Succeeding 
links arise from preceding links without a break or gap. 
For instance, in one case man’s descent is illustrated by 
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a chain in which the monera are the first link; single- 
celled primeval animals, the second link; many-celled 
primeval animals, the third link, and so forth, through 
gliding worms and sack worms and salamanders and 
semi-apes and tailed, narrow-nosed apes and tailless, 
narrow-nosed apes and speechless, ape-like men to talk- 
ing men. The strength and value of this chain and any 
other depend on the “missing links.” If a link be want- 
ing the chain is useless. Many links are needed for the 
chain. At present our concern is with one only, the link 
between ape and man. Has it been found? “The man in 
the street’ says so. He talks about it on every occasion. 
But he talks words only, or borrowed ideas which he does 
not understand. The problems involved are far beyond his 
ken. The public prints say so. They must have “copy.” The 
missing link makes excellent copy. Its picture alone fills 
half a column. Some scientists say so. They have said so 
many a time. They have been discovering missing links 
for more than half a century. Today a skull-cap and 
a femur are found. A missing link is proclaimed. To- 
morrow a jaw-bone and a molar are unearthed. A new 
missing link is heralded. The old one is forgotten. Thus 
runs the history of the “missing links” from the Neander- 
thal down to the Sussex man. 

The discovery of the Neanderthal remains threw 
genetic evolutionists: into a state of great excitement. 
Their case was proved at last. Doubts and dissensions 
soon arose among the scientists, however. Strife ensued. 
Twelve different opinions was the result. Some said the 
Neanderthal creature was an idiot. Others proclaimed 
it a Mongolian Cossack. Others still insisted it was an 
Early German. Others protested that it was a Dutch- 
man. Others made it an early Frieslander. Cthers 
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found in it a close relative to the Australian blacks. 
Others were sure that it was a paleolithic man. Huxley 
asserted that in no sense could it be regarded as a crea- 
ture intermediate between man and ape. The discoverer 
of the remains still piped that the creature was the “miss- 
ing link.’”” All crows look white to their mothers. Pithe- 
canthropus erectus fared no better. His sponsor strove 
hard to make him the missing link. True, the creature 
had left only a cranium, a femur and two molars behind 
it. Such scant matter is scarcely sufficient for a safe 
scientific hypothesis. Dubois’ zeal filled in the empty 
spaces. He elaborated a hypothesis, and grew eloquent 
over it in the “Third International Congress of Zoolo- 
gists.” Virchow was listening. Dubois sat down. 
Virchow arose: the Pithecanthropus erectus was buried, 
simply but decently. Attempts have been made to bring 
it forth from the grave and resuscitate it. They have 
ended in failure. So, too, hypotheses built up on the Spy 
skull, the Chapelle-aux-Saints skull, the Ferrand-Peri- 
gord skull, the Lansing skull, have all fallen to pieces 
under scrutiny. There is a new missing link now. It was 
discovered some vears ago. A gravel bed in Sussex yielded 
up part of a skull and part of a jaw-bone in which were 
two teeth. Scientists fell to immediately. Their imagi- 
nations were stirred; their tongues were loosed. Pencils 
and brushes of artists became busy; and readers of our 
popular magazines know all about the exact appearance 
of the Sussex man, “dawn man.” His picture is every- 
where. Is he the missing link? The sensational papers 
are sure of it. Scientists are divided in their opinion. 
Some of the anthropologists in attendance at the eugenic 
congress in London, in the summer of 1913, declared he 
was; others were just as sure he was not. Here is an 
end to certitude about the matter already. 
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The skull and teeth are human. That is admitted. 
The jaw-bone is ape-like. That is admitted too. This 
does not constitute a “missing link.” There is nothing 
wonderful in it. Some time since Kamberger declared 
that he had in his possession a modern human jaw with 
all the characteristics of the Spy and Krapina remains. 
These last were thought apish. Kamberger’s relic is not 
apish but human. This is the first point scored against the 
missing link hypothesis of the Sussex man. Nowadays 
some human jaws are wonderfully ape-like. The chin 
projection is absent. Yet the man is a man. This is a 
second point scored against the new dawn man. 

But apart from all this there are other difficulties. 
Why has the Sussex man a human skull, human teeth 
and a simian jaw? Anthropologists will answer that the 
brain led the way in the evolutionary process. That be- 
came human first. Then, probably by sexual selection, 
other human features were evolved. This explanation 
labors under one defect: it does no explain. For why 
were the less important teeth evolved before the more 
important jaw? The natural process would be, jaw first, 
teeth afterwards. And this too on the anthropologists’ 
own showing. According to them, animal teeth were 
retained for defensive purposes after other human fea- 
tures were evolved. But a man so far down in the 
scale as the Sussex man would probably find apish teeth 
very useful indeed for defensive purposes. The Sussex 
man is not advancing genetic evolution very far. 

There is another aspect to this question. Nature is 
prodigal. She did not pin the existence of the whole 
human race to one precious pair of missing links. These 
links must have been numerous. What has become 
of their remains? The remains of apes and men are 
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multitudinous. Thirty kinds of extinct apes have been 
classified. Skeletons of all kinds of men have been 
found. Not one missing link has been discovered. Have 
the “clericals,” the “theologians,” annihilated all of them? 
Dana thinks not. He insists that “if the ‘missing links’ 
ever existed, their annihilation without a relic is so ex- 
tremely improbable that it may be pronounced impos- 
sible.” There is truth in this. Fifty years or more ago 
Quatrefages and Wigand declared that not one instance 
of gradual transition from one species to another had 
been proved. Such, too, was Namman’s opinion, and 
Miiller’s and Virchow’s and Vogt’s and Dubois-Ray- 
mond’s. It was and is the opinion of a host of others. 

This applies to the vegetable kingdom as well as to the 
animal.’ Carruthers is right in declaring that the whole 
evidence supplied by fossil plants is opposed to the hy- 
pothesis of genetic evolution. He is right in proclaiming 
that there is an entire absence among fossil plants of 
any forms intermediate between existing classes of fami- 
lies. The missing link has not been found. With the 
progress of Mendelism perhaps the search will be given 
up. Mendelism is proving discontinuity, not continuity. 
Meantime genetic evolutionists have our sympathy. One 
has broken ranks to declare that the monkey is a de- 
scendant of man. The state of mind of many others 
recalls a choice piece of nonsense verse: 


“The centipede was happy quite, 
Until a frog for fun 
Said, ‘Pray, which leg comes after which?’ 
This worked her mind to such a pitch 
She lay distracted in a ditch 
Considering how to run.” 





